upon withdrawal of toleration from Catholics and Charles
was not the man to sacrifice material good for the sake of
abstract ideals which did riot much aflfect him. In return
for the war levies he cancelled the Declaration of Indul-
gence. That did not allay popular suspicions. The House of
Commons saw in the army he was raising for Continental
service a threat to their liberties, but they were even more
concerned for their faith. As Bishop Burnet put it:

" They saw Popery and slavery lay at the bottom.
Yet, that they might not grasp at too much at once,
they resolved effectually to break the whole design of
Popery."

The song, ** Britons never, never, never shall be slaves,"
had not yet been written.

Keeping the major question always in mind, the House
proceeded to pass a Test Act which drove every honest
Catholic out of the public service. All officials, civil, mili-
tary, naval or clerical were required to take an oath and
sign a declaration against Transubstantiation, which
Papists would not do. Charles, willing to yield in religious
matters if he could have his way in temporal affairs, signed
the bill and all England watched with eager interest to see
who would retire into private life.

Clifford, Lord Treasurer of England, laid down his staff
of office. The Duchess of Cleveland gave up her place with
the Queen. She had been converted in spite of family oppo-
sition which had taken the form of appeals to Charles, who,
the French Ambassador reported, " answered that as for
the soul of the ladies, he did not meddle with that." Bar-
bara's successor remained in office. The Test Act permitted
the Queen to keep nine Catholic attendants, and her ladies
drew lots. But when eight had been chosen, Catherine
stopped the lottery. Out of her love for the King she
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